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them common and familiar, e.g., the oriole, robin, crow, brown 
thrasher, a few less well known, such as the long-billed marsh wren 
and the yellow-headed blackbird. By commendable energy and 
patience the author has obtained notes describing the selection of 
the nesting site, the search for materials for building, the care of the 
young, and their efforts, successful or tragic, to make a start in life. 
In her " Foreword " the author claims that her book is " as accurate 
as careful observation in the field can make it"; nor does anything 
in the book seem inconsistent with this claim. It is not, however, 
safe to accept all her conclusions from the facts recorded. She says 
further : " So far as reading human characteristics into animal life is 
concerned, can any one tell where the brute ends and the human 
begins ? Many of the emotions of man's heart find their counter- 
part in the life of birds. That we do not perceive this proves only 
how dull is our sight." The most hazardous attempt to read bird 
minds is the account, on pp. 119 and 120, of a supposed successful 
attempt of chickadees to poison a young one which had been made 
a captive. The story is told in the best faith, but it is an excel- 
lent example of what Prof. Lloyd Morgan has felicitously termed 
"the inability to distinguish the observed fact from the observer's 
inference." It is curious that the author seems wholly ignorant of 
Professor Herrick's book, which has laid the foundations of that 
part of the study of birds which she has chosen for her field. An 
acquaintance with Professor Herrick's work would have saved her 
from assuming that a parent bird " seemed to know instinctively 
which one [of the nestlings] had been fed." The study of the marsh 
birds is the most interesting part of the book, but several of the other 
chapters contain bits of valuable information, e.g., the account of the 
destruction by red-headed woodpeckers of the nests and young of 
cliff swallows. In an attempt to write brightly and entertainingly, 
the author too frequently sacrifices dignity, nor can her humor be 
said to be of a high order. The illustrations are, with a few excep- 
tions, poor, though it should be said that this fact is partly due to the 
evident reluctance of both the author and the photographer to 
interfere with the home life of the birds under observation. 

A New Genus of Nemerteans. 1 — An important paper by Miss 
Thompson describes the anatomy, histology, and relationships of 
a new heteronemertean, of especial interest because it apparently 

1 Thompson, Caroline B. Zygeupolia litoialis, a New Heteronemertean, Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia (December, 1901), pp. 657-739, Pis. XL-XLIV, 1902. 
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forms a connecting link between two formerly well-differentiated 
families. The species Zygeupolia Utoralis is not uncommon at 
Woods Hole, Mass., and because of its transparency would make 
an admirable form for class study wherever the living worms can be 
obtained. Most of the principal features of its anatomy can be 
demonstrated on the living worm under the low power of the 
microscope. 

The general color of the body appears to be independent of sex 
and of sexual maturity, while that of the intestinal casca depends 
upon the amount and character of the food therein. In external 
appearance the species so closely resembles Micrura caca, with 
which it is sometimes associated, in size, shape, and color, "that the 
two can scarcely be distinguished without a hand lens which reveals 
the absence of lateral slits in the former and their presence in the 
latter." 

In the excellent and detailed description of the different organ 
systems the following points are of especial importance : The pro- 
boscis has no retractor muscle, its posterior end lying entirely free 
in the rhynchoccel, exactly as has been described for Cerebratultis 
lacieus} The musculature of the proboscis consists of two principal 
layers arranged as in many of the Lineidse, and there are also more 
or less distinct muscular crosses so characteristic of this family. 
A strong layer of circular muscles surrounds the posterior end of 
the stomach, but ends abruptly at the beginning of the intestinal 
region. This forms a definite inner layer of circular muscles which 
the author looks upon as homologous with the inner circular layer of 
Carinella, and which is so highly developed in exactly the same 
region in Carinoma. Her views are well supported by diagrams 
and figures, and seem to be conclusive. A similar, but less highly 
developed, muscular layer has been described for Micrura. 

The oesophagus exhibits two well-marked regions differing greatly 
in histological features, the posterior cesophagal cavity, or stomach, 
being lined with cells which resemble far more closely those found 
in the intestine than those of the oesophagus proper. This suggests 
that the anterior cesophagal cavity only may have arisen from the 
ectoderm, while both stomach and intestine are derivatives of the 
entoderm. 

The caudal cirrus, or caudicle, has been studied in detail, and the 
statements of various observers who have described this organ erro- 
neously are corrected. The posterior opening of the intestine lies 

1 Coe. Trans. Connecticut Acad., vol. ix (1895), p. 4S8. 
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above the base of the cirrus and not, as has sometimes been 
described, beneath it. In section the caudal cirrus shows the outer 
epithelium, a thin circular and comparatively strong longitudinal 
muscular layer, and a zone of mesenchyme cells surrounding a large 
central blood space. The two lateral nerves are here situated in the 
outer epithelium, the outer longitudinal muscular layer and cutis 
being absent. Neither do the gonads, intestine, nor proboscis sheath 
continue back into this organ. This description agrees closely with 
the characters given by Punnett for the caudal cirrus of Micrella 
ritfra^ except that he finds only rudimentary blood vessels. 

The distribution of cutis glands has been very fully studied. A pair 
of neurochord cells was found in the ventral ganglia. A longitu- 
dinal groove on each lateral margin of the body just anterior to 
the intestinal region is looked upon as a sense organ which may 
be homologous with the lateral sense organs recently described by 
Punnett for Micrella, 2 where they are situated just back of the 
excretory pore, as are the well-known sense organs in Carinella. 

Blood lacunae were not found anterior to the brain; lateral blood 
vessels are united at intervals below the oesophagus. A large lacuna 
without definite walls passes into the caudal cirrus. Parasitic greg- 
arines were found in the intestinal epithelium and in the ova. 
Infected eggs grew to several times their normal size. 

The evidence that the genus Zygeupolia should be placed among 
the Lineidas seems conclusive, the only feature distinguishing it 
from other members of the family being the absence of cephalic 
furrows. It is rightly regarded as the most primitive or aberrant mem- 
ber of that family which has yet been described. With Punnett's 
new genus Micrella there is certainly a close relationship, and both 
forms serve to bridge over the gap between the Eupolicte and the 
Lineidae. In many points of anatomy the two genera are very 
similar, and while in Zygeupolia the cephalic furrows are wanting, 
yet an approach to this condition is found in Micrella, where the 
furrows reach only half way to the brain. Punnett's new genus 
Oxypolia likewise forms a connecting link in the series, although 
this clearly belongs to the Eupolida;, being more closely related to 
Valencinia. 



W. R. C. 



1 Punnett. Quart. Journ. Micr. Set., vol. xliv (1901), p. 553. 

2 Punnett. Loc. cit., p. 551. 



